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_before his death. The Executors of Judge Em- 
merson are. authorised to continue the publica- 
‘tion of Farmer to the end. of the 
third year, or longer, if they think necessary. 


_As considerable preparations have been made} © — 





| “sume it will be'done, and -that the subserib 


will suffer no toss either in the charatter of the Ming te snd of ino pu 
onprmmees det a¢- | dr 


PNR agutrar 
vill 0:40 ‘shortly; probably before the issua 
of thenext number, by: which time the: ubs 

béts will be minutely informed, &c. We hope 


there will be no. discontinuances until iL these ar. ir 


rangements are announced, as we: feel assured 
sucha. course willbe adopted; as. ‘will ‘meet the 
Ber Boprobation. 
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Stix tw tne Urrrep Srates.—There is not 
a State in the Union that has not engaged in 
the propagation of the:mulberry, and the culture 
of silk; private experience has elicited public 
attention. The Legislatures ‘of several of the 
States have incorporated companies with large 
s, for the growth and manufacturing of 
n act of the: ce of Maine, a 











ax husetts, for thie ¢ encour- 

th of silk, is of the most 

~ The bounty on all silk grown 

reeled an d throwed in the Commanwealth is $2 

a pound, which is considered by silk-growers to 

be sufficient to all experises attending 
its growing, reeling ar wing. 

The following: séoount’ may give the reader 















an imperfect idea of the amount of capital in. 
vested in. the culture.of silk, whieh We pather 
‘rom Hon. Andrew Tefudsor” Sreport to Hon. 


cs 





> 
New Jersey, 
| Abin 050,000 
=" a a 
$1,160,000 


us the’ nets ‘capital 100 jae ce 
omissions are "thade i ‘in New York, Penns’ 
aL stn of thejther states, by not hav. 
ta ors se knowledge of the amount of 


, neorporated companies. Mr. J. remarks;— 


“could general of practical knowl. 
edge on the subject of cultivating the tree and, 
rearing the worm, be , I have no.doubt 
the United States, would finally become one of 
the greatest Silk growing countries in the 
world.” Who.for a moment can. doubt, the 


fact of the United States being, botli-im soil 


and climate, well adapted to the silk culture, 
when fabrics of an excellent quality have beet 
produced in most: of the States; or-who, for 
moment; can doubt the utility of this magnani. - 
mous undertaking, when we learn that. the im. 
portations of manufactliired Silks, during the 
year ending the 30th September, 1836, was: 
seventeen milligns four hundred and ninety-sev. 
en Retina pine mandendtaiies «: 

Bo 7.—A tate’ oe of the Le 
gislature of Maine, gives a bounty of two ID ory 
to the person who raises 20 bushel>, of clean 
wheat; and sit cents per busbe!. 5. all ovér 3 
bushels. 
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Gro*,.—the arrivals of foreign wheat 
a * New. York es ns wt very heavy ‘On 
Monda @ cargoes, arrived, two Of them Dutch. 
Shi my 2 Amsterdam, bringing 39,900 
els Theat and 45,000 do. _ , = 
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“4 From the Genesee Farmer. 
EFFECTS OF CULTIVATION—CURIOUS FAOTS. 
Théhistory of some,ofour commonest agri- 
cultural and hotticuitanel prodidilemsenishes a 
useful lesson respecting the beneficial effects of 
careful cultivation, Tbe husbandman may 
read, in the case of the potato particularly, not 
merely the effects produced by accident in the 
introduction of useful plants, but the vast im- 
provement resulting from judicious culture. 

The speech of Col. Knapp, in.delivering the 
iums awarded by the American Institute 

iduals residing in Newark, embraced 

many curious facts,which will probablybe read 
with profit by intelligent farmers. We quote a 
few paragraphs: erin 
“Every thing in this country,”,said he, has 
‘been brought forward by protection. In this 
bleak clime, but few of the sustaining fruits, of 
the earth were here indigenous, or in a perfeet 
Ate, . Even the Indian corn, so often consid- 
¥ed as native here,was with difficulty acclin.a- 

. It.was brought from the south, and by 
es was coaxed to ripen in a northern lati- 
tude. - The aborigines ho cultivated it taught 
the pilgrims how to raise it; they pluel the. 
earliest ears with the husk and braided several | 
of.them together, for the next year’s seedjand 
their care was rewarded by an earlier and surer 

crop. aes ae” hala 
“The pumpkin, brought from Spain, was first 
planted in Rawley, in Massachusetts,and it was 
several years before they camé.to a hard, knot: 
ty shell, which marks the true yankee pumpkin 
such as are selected for the golden pies of their 
glorious thanksgiving festival. ; 
“Our wheat was.with difficu 


liy acclimated. 
That. brought from the mother, country, had 
grown from spring to fall, but the season was 
not long enough here to ensure a crop, if was 
then sown in the fall, grew under. the snows. in 
winter, and catching the warmest growth of 


spring, yielded its inerage° by midsummer. 

“Asparagus, which is now the, delight of all 
asan early vegetable, and for whieh ‘several 
willions of dollars are paid our gardeners year- 
ly, is of late culture in this country, . At the 
time of the revolution, asparagus was only cul- 
tivated on the seaboard, this luxury had not 
then reached the farmer of the interior. - 


“The history of the potato is a singular one. 
Rees’ Encyclopedia states thatthe potato was 
brought from Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
to Ireland. The writer should have’ said-from 
South America,in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century; He had no‘idea of its ever being us- 
ed as an esculent, at that time.. It was point- 
ed. out to him as.a beautiful flower, and its hard, 
bulby.root was said, by the natives, to nossess 


where he had estates present to! im by. queen 
eee) and plaiited it in | eas 


en. The 
flower did not improve. by-cu tivation, but the 
root grew larger and softer. ‘The potato, in its 
native bed, Wasa coarse- ground nut. 
thought striick the philosopher to try the potato 
as an edible, and boiling and roasting it, found 
it by either procamiapreclient. He. then gave 
some ofthe plants to the peasantry, and ‘they 
soon become, in..a measure, a substitute for 
bread, when the harvest.was scanty. 

“The potato was successfully cultivated in 
[reland before it was thought of in eon it 
grew into favor by slow degrees, and'was so lit- 
tle known when our pilgrim fathers came to this 
country, that it was not thought.of for a crop 
‘in the New World. It would have been an ex- | 
eellent'thing for them, if they had been ac- 
quainted with the value of thepotato. “It was 
not until 1719, that,the Irish -potato reached 
this country. A colopy.of Presbyterian Irish, 
who settled in Londond my in NewHampshire, 
brought the root withthem. This people found 
theit favorite yegetable flourished well in new 
grounds. By degrees their neighbors came in. 
‘to thé habit of raising potatves; but many years 
elapsed before the cultivation of them was gen- 
feral among the yeomanty of this country.— 
Long after they were cultivated in N.’England, 
they were held in contempt, and the master 
mechanic often had to stipulate with his appren- 
tice that he should not be obligedsto. eat pota- 
toes.. An aged mechanie once informed me 
that he raised nine bushels, having at that, time 
(1746) a dozen apprentices, but did not ven- 
ture to offer them a boiled potato with the meat, 
but left them-in the cellar for the apprentices to 
get.and roast as ‘they. pleased; he seen found 
that he should not have enough for scedj and 
locked up what°was left. The next year he 
raised the enormous quantity of thirty-six bush- 
els; the neighbors stared—but his boys devoured 
them during the following winter. = «s.4c 

“About this time, some of the gentry brought 
this vegetable on their tables, and the prejtidice 
against them vanished. Thus, by degrees, a 
taste for this food was formed, ‘never to be ex- 
tinguished. The cultivation of the potato ‘is 
now weil understood—a crop ameliorates, in- 
stead of impoverishing the soil, and the eulture 
can be increased to any extent. ‘Thus, by-the 
curiosity of one lover of nature, and his exper- 
iments, has an humble weed. been brought from 
the mountains of South.America, and spread 
over Europe and North #merica, until it 1s em- 
phatically caHed“thé bread of nations.’ Stil 
the country from which it was taken,-has been 
too. ignorant or superstitious.to attemptuits cul- 
tivation, until within a few years. Now, the 





medicinal qualities, He took it to- Ireland, 


lights. of science” are ehasing away the long, 
deep:shadows of the Andes. 
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- years, the staple article of the State. “It seems 
. strange, but it is not more strange than true, 


_»eommon measure, like the chamelion, takes the 
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brought from.India in 1722, and: 
cultivated by,.way of experiment in South Car- 
olina. It siieceeded and: was, for many 


that a vegetable should have a moral and religi- 


ous influence over the mind of men. Brahma 
could name enforced his code of religious 
rites, with am handred incarnations,if India had 


not abounded in the rice plant. His followers 
would have become carniverous, notwithstand- 
ing all the rays of his glory and the awful exhi- 
bition of hismight, if he had not driven the an-' 
imals away, and secured the vegetable kingdom 
for his worshippers.. Man is, in spite of his| 
philosophy, a creature of the earth—and in a 


hues of his character from his position and his 
food... sas 

“The cotton plant was af first cultivated as 
a flower in our garden§,and a beautiful flower 
itis. This plant alone Has made a révolution 
in the finances of the world. Look at the growth 
and consumption of it in the United States,and 
the immense manufacture of it in England, 
where it cannot be grown, and you will find my 
assertion true in its most extended sense. 

“Until our purchase of Louisiana, this coun- 
try was indebted to the East and West Indies 
for. sugar. kn the country—the thirteen Uni- 
ted States—sugar and molasses were made in 
small quantities, from corn-stalks, sweet apples, 
pumpkins, and maple sugar trees; but all put 
together, furnished but a small part of the sugar 
demanded by the great mass of people. Our 
people are fond of saccharine, or sweetening,to 
use our peculiar term for it. 

“The corn. stalk, the pumpkin, and the sweet 
apple are given up for sugar or .molasses—and 
the maple tree is falling before the axe, and we 
must rely on the ‘sugar cane alone, unless we 
can substitute, as in France, the sugar beet.— 
The culture of the sugar beet has been com- 
res with us, and probably: will be success- 
Ue” 7 
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Diggs 


» HE FARMS OF ENGLAND. 

‘he farms: are regularly laid out in squares 

| paral of from two to forty acres, 
and in general they are laid down as smooth 
and level-as the roller can make them. Here 
is a luxuriant wheat field, and there a fine mea- 
dow, and next a rich pasture, and: there busy 
pre} ions for-putting in: potatoes or turnips, 
and there barley or oats just shooting up from 
the darkiand rich soil. But searcely a rod of 
fence, such as we meet with every where in the 
United States of America, do you.see in your 
two-hundred: miles ride.from Live -to the 


which are, for the most part, kept neatly trim- 
med about the gardens and-farm-houses, and’by 
the roadside, add more to the beauty of the 
country than’any description had'pictared up. . 
on my mind,. The common method of making 
the hedges is this: first a ridge is thrown up,: 
perhaps:a foot from the level of the fields which 
are to.be fenced off, then the young thorn.is 
planted in two parallel rows, about a foot or 
eighteen inches apart. The growth.is. not very 
rapid; but when it has attained .the-height. of 
about four or five feet in about agtany years, 
it becomes so dense that no. domest c animals . 
‘would think of breaking through it.. ‘The leaf . 
‘is small, deeply verdant, and beautifully serra. 

ted. "In the month of May these hedges. are 

clothed with-a white fragrant blossom, very 

much resembling that of the thorns of our own 
country, and it is then that the honeysuc- . 
klé and other wild flowers unfold: their bright. 
hues and mingle their sweetness with the hawe®) 
thorn, In the hedges, trees,. such as the oakjs. 
the elm, and the horse chesnut, are: plan 
sometimes in.rows near. together, but oftene 


far apart, so that each one rises and waves. by fn 


itself. over the humble, but not.less charming 


ery large, are sprinkled here and there in eve- 
ry direction, and. every now and then you 
catch a glimpse in the distance, of a grove. or 
circular clump, which addg not a little tothe - 
beauty of the landseape.—Humphrey’s Tour. 


fer below. Single trees of a great age,and 
Vv 





A man’s first care should be to avoid. the’ re-~ 
proaches of his.own heart; his next to.escape 
the censures of the world. If the last interferes 
with the former, it-ought to be entirely, neglect. 
ed; but otherwise, there cannot be a greater sat- 
isfaction to an honest mind than to'see those 
approbations which it gives itself, seconded by 
the applauses of the public. A man is more sure 
of his conduct, when the verdict which he pass. 
es upon his own behaviour is thus warranted 
and confirmed by the opinion of all that know 
him.—Addison. 





Advice to Parents.—A family of well regula- 
ted and interesting children is a charming and 
interesting sight, Excessive indulgence, espe- 
cially to boys, ig-very hurtful, as ‘it incapaci- 
tates them for buffeting the many hardships and ~ 
vexations which they*must encounter in their 
journey through life; and by being tiresome and 
fretfal children they become passionate and un- 
reasonable men. 





The covetous person lives as if the world-were 
made altogether for him: and’ not he’ for ‘the’ 





metropolis, All is hawthorn; and'these hedges, 


world; to take in every thing and part with‘tios © 
thing. i , 
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Prom the Silk Culturist. 
HESSIAN FLY, 


A weiter in alate Baltimore Chronicle, esti- 
mates the last wheat cop, from thesdestruction 
of the fly and other causes, at 12,000,600 
bashels less than its usual amount, and propo. 
ges to the legislature of Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and New York to offera premium 
of $4,000 each to any individual who may dis- 
cover an effectual preventative of its ravages. 
The quantity of wheat annually destroyed by 
this insignificant insect is alarming and ought 
to induce entomologists and farmers to inves- 
tigate its‘origin and its history in this country, 
its habits and the manner in which it  at- 
tacks the grain and “blasts the hopes of the 
husbandman,; in: order, if possible, to dis. 
cover thesmethod, by which its progress may 
be ‘arrested and its work of destruction stay, 


ed, ~ 
The wheat fly of this country is a species of 
- Cervix ia“and to distinguish it from the €e- 
_gidomvia triticea,of Great Britain, is called Ce. 
aes destructor. Its first appearance in 
s country was about the year 1784, and was 

* first. discovered in a wheat fisld at Brooklyn, 
Long Island, upon, or near the spot oecupied 
as an encampment by the Hessian army in the 
revolutionary war; and hence its provincial 
name. Its rayages were ‘so extensive, at its 
first appearance,es to threaten the total extirpa- 
tion of wheat from this country, and causes the 
British Privy Council¢o adopt measures to pre- 
vent the importation of so formidable an ene- 
my. ‘These deliberations made a volume of 
twu hundred pages, in which it was stated that 
“their numbers were so incredbly great that 
in -wheat harvest the houses swarmed with 
them, to the extreme annoyance of the inhabi- 
tants; they filled every plate or vessel that was 
in use, and five hundred were counted ina glass 
tumbler exposed to them for a few minutes, 
witn a little beer in it. From the place where 
they were first discoyg@red they gradually 
spread over the middle and northern states,pro- 
ducing devastation and-dismay wherever they 
went. Their annual migrations were supposed 
to be about twenty-miles-—hastened or retarded; 
however, by the current of the prevailing 
-~winds. F = 
‘With respect to the insect, entomblogists are 
agreed in their descriptions: but with respect to 
the manner in which ‘it accomplishes its. work 
of distruction, or-‘more particularly, the time 
when the egg is deposited, there is some diga- 
greement among farmers as well as scientific 
men. An entomologist of much celebrity, 
s——‘It is towards the end of Jute 
and t hout July thatthe operation of de. 
positing. the egg takes place. The flies are 


tm, 





said to repése during the day on the lower part 
ofthe. stems, becoming active about sunset, 
their-activity depending ina considerable de. 
gree upon the sun’s being. either near or below 
the horiZon—-and frequenting, diving the 
day the mest-shaded parts of the crop. The 
insects prefer the ears emerging from the vagi. 
na to those farther,adyanced for the depositing 
of their eggs, and from one sidexfonly of the 
ear being exposed when the plant is in this 
stage of growth, the other side generally re. 
mains uninjured. Sometimes as many as thirty 
five flies have been observed upon a single ear, 
in the act of depositing their eggs, which are 
> found in clusters, varying in numbers 

rom two to ten upon the inner chaff; they are 
also to be observed in the interior parts of the 
flower; being fixed by a glutenous secretion; 
with which they are covered when deposited.— 
It seems to be one of the objects of the female 
fly to fasten the anthers, by means of similar 
glutenous matter, so agito prevent the flowers 
from blooming: this is done to enable the larva 
the more easily to attack the anthers, upon 
which it feeds, and it often happens, that so in. 
tent are the females when thus employed, that 
they become entangled in the corolla, and fall 
a,sacrifice to their maternal affection, or rather 
to the instinct which compels them to perform 
this act. The larva are hatched in eight or 
ten days, when they immediately «commence 
feeding upon the pollen, which is only sufficient 
however for their supply in the first instance, 
after which they crawl round the lower part of 
the german, where they probably feed upon the 
matter which had been destined to form the 
grain. After arriving at their full size the lar- 
va quit the ears of wheat and fall to the ground; 
beneath the surface of which they are trans. 
formed into pupae. 


A gentleman of much observation and reflec- 
tion thus describes the insect and its habits: It 
will be sufficient to ubserve, that its form, as 
on eruca, is that of a small white maggot; that 
its enclosure, when a chrysalis is hard, form 
nearly cylindrical, the color of flaxseed,..and 
searcely one forth of an inch in lengthy and 
that when a fly, it is leos than a gnat, like that 
insect in figure, and of a dark creamcolor. Its 
eggs are laid in autumn, immediately after the 
first joint of the wheat; in the spring, upon the 
second; and-in the summer above- the third.— 
When the nidus is not attainable, it betakes it- 
self to other vegetables; and it should seem,. of ~ 
many kinds, for the same purpose. The mag- 
got perforatesthe'stalk of the wheat; cuts off 
the interior rind, together with the principal 
part of the vessels: and lives upon juice, which 
would otherwise supply nutriment to the ear.— 





Wheat is its favorite food. Its greatest raya. 
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ges dre. accomplished in: the autumn; when for 
want of wheat it will destroy rye and barley. 
The yellow-bearded wheat,shavinig in the expo- 
sed joints a stalk nearly solid, is. moré secure 
than any other kind against this enemy; but it 
yields less—is more exposed to the injuries of 
winter and spring, and when made into bread, 
becomes dry much sooner than the bald wheat. 
Upon groundalso, which hasbeen manured with 


ashes, as the-wheat grows more gradually, and} 


with a firmer stalk, it is less exposed. than sown 
after a dressing from’ the stable. When it is 
sown late in the season, it commonly es¢apes 
the ravages of the fly in attuma—and unless 
destroyed by the frosts of February and Mareh 
may with a good degree of probability be expec- 
ted to yielda crop: © But notwithstanding these 
and all other remedial efforts,the mischief.which 


it accomplishes, is prodigious. 

"Phe writer of the arti@lg) before us has an- 
other theory, which th ew, may neverthe- 
less be true. He sayse“From my observation 
I am convinced that*the impression that this 
insect is migratory in its habits, is erroneous, 
Oa the contrary, | anrfully convinced that the 
egg from which the insect is hatched, is sown 
with the grain, and that any preparation which 
could destroy the egg on the seed wheat with- 
out injuring the germ, would prove effectual.— 
Could an effectual preventive of the ravages of 
this insignificant but formidable enemy to the 
wheat crop be found, the discoverer would just= 
ly be entitled'toa very liberal reward. Inves- 
tigation and.experiment are worthy of legisla- 
tive encouragement, and we hope they will re. 
ceive it.” 





SPREADING STABLE MANURE. 

“J cannot subscribe to the doctrine of haul- 
ing out stable manure, and leaving it in heaps 
until weare ready to plough it under. It will 
ferment. The sooner it ts spread afler being 
disturbed, the better; and from often repeated 
experiments, my best crops have uniformly been 
where the dung was spread as fast as it was 
hauled, though it lays exposed to bot sun and 
rain for some days—in a few instances for sev- 
eral weeks before it was ploughed under. ‘The 
same kind of manure which lay in heaps un- 
spread till the day itjwas ploughed: under, pro- 
duced.a {very inferiorerop. I have not been 
able to discover that manure. when spread 


ese the plough, sustains any great}. “f 


8s from evaporation—or at least not-so much 
as from fermentation while lying ipyheaps after 
it has been disturbed, for dung und sa fresh 
fermentation every time it Is moved and then 
‘effin bulk. Lf it lies spréad evenly over the 
surface however, its strength is'earried into the 


The above suggestions appear reasonable; 
and ‘vhether the experience of others will ac. 
cord with these results or not, wé think his 
suggestionsare worthy of careful examination. 
‘The experiments can be easily repeated; and wo 
hope that farmers will not prejudge the case, 
butipatiently examine for themselves. _ Well.di- 
rected attention to matters, often deemed tri- 
vial, like the ‘diligent hand, maketh rich, _ 


Cee 


TWO CROPS AT ONCE ON THE GROUND; 


tatocs between the.rows of Indian Corn. . The 
field had been ‘well.dressed.with. both lime and 
stable manute, and the ground well cultivated; 
yet the result was less than halfa erop of either 
corn or potatoes; and my maxim has since been 
One crop Ara Time. It is all-that we can rea- 
sonabdly look for; and so far asm 

has extended, every attempt at 
has ended in disappointment.” 


sure to record so rare and noble-an instance of 
genuine honesty,as came to our knowledge yes- 
terday, particularly as it is offered by one in so 
humble a situation in life. rtin Duffy, a lit. 

tle bareheaded and barefooted lad, who earns a 
few pence per day-in peddling the small papers, 

and whose mother keeps. a little fruit stand at 

No. 31 Cross street, yesterday found in the 

street nearqur office a small roll of money con. 

sisting of three $5 bills. He immediately pro- 

ceeded to the police office, and acquainted Jus. 

tice Lowndes of the fact; afid’ desired to leave 

the money with that magistrate till the ownef 

could be advertised for in the public papers.— 
Mr Lowndes took charge’of the bills,and in the 

course of the. day, Mr. Joseph Lawrence, of 

Beekman street, whose lady had dropped the 
money, and who had by some means or other 

learned the above facts, presented himself as the 

claimant, and-receivedet oney, leaving one 

of the bills as a reward for the noble little fellow’ 
who had displayed the possession of the noblest 

characteristic-of htiman nature. So pleaced. 
was Mayor Clark by ‘the fittle fellow’s honesty, } 
eras Dep took measures tq supply the 

placé of Martin’ ged coveri i 

and substantfaksuit from econ lain = 

a New York Sun, 


x3) come to perfection if planted 
as a ne of July, if 5 sci 
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imashee. Bremen-and Mountain Bush. 


When 





soil hy the rains.” 


moist by rains, the growth of betins is aston. 
ishingly rapid and luxuriant, — 
\ 


y. knowledge 


An Honest Boy.—It affords us great pleas 


should be'no more fivorable than we usually. 
have, if arly kinds be planted, such as the Mer.” 


the earth has its summer’s warmth, and ig kept 


‘Three years,ago,I was persuaded to plant po. ra > a | ; 
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The following truly beautiful extract we be- 


«[ saw atemple reared by the hands-of man, 


108s and wild grass grew rankly there; and at 
the midnight o the owl’s long cry added to 
"H the deep solitude. The young and gay who rev- 
elled there, had-passed away. | a 
I saw a child rejoicing in his youth—the idol 
of his mother and the pride of his father—I re- 


bling with the weight of years, he stood the-last 
of his generation, a stranger amidst the desola- 


2-1 saw the old oak standing in all its pride up- 
" €a the mountain—the birds were carolling up- 
© on the boughs—I returned, and that oak was 
leafless and saplees; the winds were playing at 
their pastimes throngh its bfanches. 

* 








* 
‘Who is this destroyer?” said I tomy guard- 
ian angel. 


stars sang together with joy over the new-made 
world, he commenced his course, and when he 


éd'the heavens and-earth away asa scroll, then 
shall an angel from the throne of God come 





ON THE DESTRUCTION OF SILKGRASS OR MILK- 


of a deep rich soil, especially meadows,a heayy 
and think if the owners knew, how easily ‘they 


best lands to. be infested with them. This has 





When I was.a child, oy uth 
and bade me go whip the mu a. 
structions were that IP auld not cut p 








induced me to communicate “an experiment: | as the eye could reach, ed narrow a 
y ick | vered with thorns, That on the right wasigr 

+ | fragrant, and teeming with all the voluptuous, 
ness of spring; there bloomed the rose and evéry 


— TIME. . | their, full growth, ». Four or five blows Were ge- 
nerally sufficient for each weed. The whipping 
Re ee Sahn Pauidines was twice repeated afier that at intervals of 
lieye is by. our. countryma 6 about two or three weeks, The next summer, 
| . : but few of the weeds were to be seen, and such 
i ith its high pinnacle in the distant : . rage 

ite Ai hs Ae ngainet-it,butitatoadt ee made their appearance were dealt with in a 
plain:, ‘Pre stre caches Senate tee halle the same manner as had been done the year 
firm as adamant. ak r ‘alte and eeutifal before, which summary: punishment was sufli- 
= len fonthed and Jo! the temple was be ga dr . e them effectually from a very fer- 
were oo high walls lay in scattered ruings tile piece of meadow, so that they were no lon. 
no more! Its high. ger troublesome, : Le D. 


Amber, May 24, 1837. 





‘*What made you marry that crooked nosed 
ng?” inquired an old woman of her son who 


had just married. contrary to her will; “why 
! ma,” said he, -“did’nt you always tell me to pick 
turned, and that child had become old. ‘Trem. a wife just dike you ys yaa) 





Hof the line?” said a master 





tion around him. to his boy, with whOmihe was engaged. in- saw. 
ing with a whip.saw. “I ‘say Sam, aint you 
out of the line?” “O yes massa, but me most in 
another one,”’ was the reply. 





THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS—AN ALLEGORY. 
On'returning from a_ visit to the city, at a 


: season when it is most gay, Isat myself down 
’ Jt is Trmx,’,’said he. ‘When the morning | under an ancient, and I may properly term it 

an hereditary, oak-tree, whose broad and hoary 
branches seemed to expand to afford me ashade 
shall have destroyed all that is beautiful of the and a solitude. Ina few moments | fell intoa 
earth; plucked the sun from his sphere; veiled | state of insensibility, when I had the following 


thé moon in blood; yea, when lie shall have roll-| vision: - 


Methought a spirit, arrayed in light, stood 


before me; the expression of whose countenance 
forth, and with one foot on thé sea and one on} was meek as the rainbow, and whose features 
the land, lift up*his hand toward heaven, and| were mild, beautiful and fair, With an eye 
swear, by Heaven’s. Eternal—Time is, Time | radiant with sympathy, he paused,looked stead- 
was, but Time shall be no longer.” fastly upon me, and gently taking my hand, 
bade me not fear. ‘Fear‘not,’ he said, ‘young 
man, - offspring of heaven, pilgrim on. earth, 

From the Genesee Farmer. | arise and follow me.’ 


With a throbbing heart, I obeyed—and, 


WEED, tremblingly, pursued the “angel. He walked 

Mr. Tucker—~I have observed on.many fields | close by my side, and, as he moved along, fre- 
, quently shed upon me a smile, which was truly 
rowth of what are commonly ¢alled milkweeds, | celestial. Methought we journeyed on, until 
we arrived atthe divarication of two roads, 

ni estroyed, they. would not suffer their | which suddenly stretched from each other in an 
might. be caetey * ’ opposite direction. The on the left, as far 





and co- 





ue 










main stalks, but whip the leaves and mutilate | other flowerjand zephyr sported amid the odors. 
them in such a manner as to produce the great-| Dazzled by the prospect, my eye fixed itself _ 
est flow of the juice ‘of the weed. I do not) on that beautiful path, and I should have pur- 
know when this was done, but recollect the | sued it, had not the angel warzed me'to_ be- 


_ weeds had become large, yet had not attained © ware. r 
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‘leads the he 
ane abide “of au 
d REMORSE. 


astray, 














ageant view that 
arin prospect. i 
sorrow—the ayenue to. nt 
to that narrow path on the left; though the 
prospect ‘there be barren and solitary, depart 
not from. itp fe 
At first it will not afford any solace: thou ‘wilt 
rather experiénce much pain and uneasiness: 
but be thou courageous, my son, and thy bosom 
shall be calmed by the joys of a good conscience 






oh ains is the path of 











and the peace.of vigrus,”. , 
‘Thanks,’ «I> retutned;* fair messenger, 


cautioning my unwary heart against that flow-|* ORCHARDS AND GARDENS OF DAMASCUS. 


ery way, that brilliant snare.< None; save the 
favored being enlightened by a spirit: from hea- 
ven, would avoid that. path, where every thing 
is tinged with the.hue iss, and. all con- 
spires, to.lure the. pilgrit@¢0°destruction. Re- 
gardless, now,, of the’pain, which thou sayest I 
must at first experienee, 1 ’shall, according. to 
thy counsel,..pursue the narrow path.’ 


I ceased; my breast still heaved, and my eyes 
streamed with tears,” Unable to continue, I 
looked “feelingly at the angel, who wiped my 
eyes; and again taking my hand, ‘My, son,’ he 
said, ‘as thou’ advancest with me, mark every 
object that shall presént itself to thy view. How 
doth the road now appear” 

‘Ah! I sighed, very thing looks waste and 
melancholy.’ is @ - 

‘Why looketh «it thus my child? © Alas! -be- 
cause there.are'so few whodare have courage to 
pursue) this path.” ‘Many there be who follow 
it awhile, but growing impatient of the monoto- 
noust-view;\“and* perceiving naught to cheer 
them on their journey, and rush into the path 
onthe right! _Then‘over the green’ they trip, 
with their brows bound with flowers, dancing as 
they-go, to the sound of music; ‘they reel on till 
they find themselves:on the brink of Wo. ‘Then 
the spell melteth away. Every shrub is blight - 


 ed—every flower fadeth; and they are unable to 
proceed or to. return., In.this desperate situa- | - 


tion they pause awhile, racked withith 
of conscience, and are finally swept by thic 
gel of death into: the galf of perprrion, Not 
so the narrow-path w ursules 
beginning, it-is dark and painful, still 





thou pursuest. Tho’, 









s solitude. the tracks of some who 
fore thee. » And bear. 


memory, that thou-canst do..whe men 


_haye done... And) soot .shall. the prospect be 


. For,.a8 thou advancest. toward the 


‘woe! “Turn thine eye. 


?thou mayest, at times, disco- | 


is truth. in| Of Beeah 


‘thy wearied fimbs——and wake in heaven! Say’ 
¢ ? = - 3 es 


a, in | then, young pilgrim, wilt thou persevere 
The 


- dewill,’ P exclaimed*with’emotion, and wept; 


the vices, and _ the | when a: latge leaf, falling from the tree upon my 


face, caused me to awake, ‘instracted and “én. 
couraged from my:slumber. - “— 





child, an incessant talker, hogs that break’thro’ 
enclosures, a dull razor and a‘pimpled face, a 
butting ram, musquitoes, a-buggy bed and a 
as faeale Saal ale 





The city is entirely surrounded by orchards, 
or rather by forests of fruit trees. with which 


trees, 


nous plants which this soil produces, 


midst the verdure of the forests; they are either 
the gardeners’ houses, or little summer houses, 
belonging to the family who own the ground, 


horses, sheep, camels and doves,and every. thing 
that can impart animation to the scenery of 
nature; they are oh an aycrage, two. or three 
acres in extent, and are separated one.from ano.. 
ther by mudéalks baked in the sun, and by fine 
quickset hedges. Numerous shady paths, re- 
freshed by fountains, intersect*these gardens,. 
leading from one subarb to another, or to the 
différent gatesof the city. The gardens form 
a boundary twenty or thirty leagues in circum. 
ference round. Damascus.—Lamartine’s Pil. 
grimage. 





Original Amalgamation. —The Boston Times 
says: “Give us oldVermont yet for true relieigp, 
beautiful women, fine sheep, and good timber 
for shingles!” © hee 













ihe needle will pene 


ate with equal facilify as 
aA He 


ner ie of work. The 
‘industry pronounces 
howing, the destruction 
way occasioning both 
Taunton paper. 
; ge a. aie oat . 


Wine has two bad qualities: first, if you, mix « 
water with it you spoil it. Secondl 





end of thy career, a place like. Eden will bright- 
en before thy vision; there thou shalt repose 






oe: 


mix none with it, it will spoil you.” 


These,cultivated enclosures are peopled with’ 


Bad Things: —An unfaithful servant, a smo- 
r thatis the road to Harptnuss.| ky house, a stumbling horse’ a‘ scolding wifejan 
, d any aching. tooth, an -einpty “purse, “ah undutiful’ 


Y al 


the vines are entwined as at Naples, and. hang... 
in festoons among fig, apricot, pear and cherry. 
Under these trees, the earth, whichis, 
rich, fertile, and always well watered, 1s carpet- 33 
ed with barley, corn, maize, and all the legumige 
s._ Little, 
white houses peep out here and there, from a= . 


Sewing on Glazed Calico.—By passing a 
cake of white soap a few times over apiece Of . 
glazed: calico, or any other stiffened material, 


~ 


¥, if you. 
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GREAT MAN. 

This short sentence is inscribed over.the door 
of the small palding in Holland, which ‘was 
once the workshop of Peter the Great; and furs, 





nishes, more than volimes of common descrip-| :4 4 


tion and history could do, an insight into they 
character of the man who raised the Museovites 
from the deepest barbarism to.the rank of civ- 
ilization,.and laid the foundation of an empire, 
the extent of which thie world as yet seems little 
able to comprehend. . 
One of the most fatal errors to whi 1 men | 
ware subject is the disposition to treat’ small 
things with contemptuous indifference; for-. 
getting that great things are but an aggregate |" 
of small ones, ard that discoveries and events 
of the greatest importance to the world can be 
traced to things most insignificant in them. 
qnelves. Nothing’ more truly marks an 
original mind, and stamps its po foas @ 
- traly great man than the seizure of circumstan- 
 €@s which would pass*unnoticed by the great 
multitude, and by:subjecting them to the power- 
ful analysis of his reasoning powers, deducting 
inferences of the greatest practical results, 

The power of the loadstone to attract iron, 
has been known from-time immemorial; acci- 
dent discovered the fact thatva magnétized 
needle would indicate the north, but for a long 
time this truth was productive.of no results. — 
In the hands of Flavia Goja of Amalfi it produ- 
ced the mariner’s compass an instrument which 
has changed the whole course of commerce, 
and opened America and Australia to the. rest 
of the world. ‘To, mention only one, ,of the 
things that the use of the compass. in maratime 
discovery hes led to—it has given the potatoe 
to Europe, and thus trebled the means of sub. 
sistence as well as double the population. 

We owe the Galvanic or Voltaic battery one 
of the most powerfal instruments in advancing 
science the world has yet seen, to Madame 
Galvains noticing the construction of the mus- 
cles of a skined bogliscidentally touched by a 
person on whom her husband was atthe moment 





rene ~ making some experiments in electrici- | 


NOTHING 13 BENEATH THE ATTENTION OF x) jack Feltin i hae sitioll: 
and from that day a was discovered, 














it Sokide 





S. me uestion the utility of this discove. 
ry, Mans not. Gui bar tas materially 
¢ e.ininer, the founder, antl the chemist; 
ide war, where now carried on. between 
ms, a much less evil than formerly; but 
than all, it hae given. i “order and 
tranquility to the kingdoms of Europe by knock. 
ing down those strong holds of feudal barbarism 
and cruelty, the castles of a haughty and dom. 
inecring, nobility, and placing the weak, so far 
as regards'protection by law, and security to 
rsons and property, on a level with the high. 
- «AX German peasant carved letters on the back 
of a beech tree,and with them stamped charac- 
ters on paper for the amusement of his children. 
Nothing more was | ht of this; but from 
them Faust conceived and executed movable 
type; and printing, an art that perhaps has ex. 
ercised a greater influence on the destiny of 
mankind than any other, thus had a begining. 
Galileo was in a church at Fiorence where a 
drowsy Dominican was holding forth on the 
merits of the Virgin, and the miricles of the Ho- 
ly Church; things about which the philosopher 
cared very little. The principal of the 
church had been left suspended in sucha man. 
ner that itswun to and fro by the slightest 
breath and caught the eye of the philosopher.— 
The regularity of its “oscillations struck him, 
and the idea of employing such vibrations to 
measure time occured... Galiteo left the church 
and returned to his study, and ina short time 
‘the first pendulum ever made was swinging. 
Some children playing with the glasses of a 
Duch spectacle maker, accidentally placed: two 
so that the steeple of a church appeared much 
nearer and turned bottom upwards. From this 
smal) begining was produced the 3 an 
instrument which more than any other, has-en- 
larged the boundaries of the universe, and given 
to man more exalted ideas of that being who 
spake all these. workds into existence. 


indred and fifty years ago an 











The experiments of Galvani and_ Volta| © 


a followed up by Davy, Haré, and Sillin 
and éffects which have astonished and ins 

ed the world, have been : 
Bee pile: in the “| 



















‘The ; BS ee ing Bist Ret neously pl it into 
Dk ove eras a = 

itific | Would sneer at pe phairyet of natutt u 
anie.of | Stoop to notice such a trifle; yet this expar 
GR a and the trai 


en seen in his study ap- 
elf by witnessing the es. 


n old.wine bottle and then 





of steam it the wine Sortie 
of thoughts w it suggested, in 
ds.of the “Marquis of Worcester, gave 
birth to the Steam engine, the most valuable 
present Science has ever made to the Arta. -- 
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sbate now Fs with deli ght 
nt when Pog behold the’ este: 
cally. plo the waves,| 
car whirling its train sity gat? 
over the rail oak ot with the  rapi 
thought, would be the ih Sings look and | 

with contempt of the train of causes that ed to 
such important results, 

But perhaps the example of ‘Newton, mo e 
than “— + conclusively proves that there is 
in the whole circle of nature, nothing trifling 
toa truly great.mind. Thousands had seen ap- 
ples fall from the trees to the earth; yet.no one 
had ever asked the question whether the’ cause 
that caused the apple to fall, to the earth exten. 
ded to the moon?—yet this question and its s0- 
lution was the key that has unlocked the mech- 
anism of the universe, and given to man power 
and ideas, which could otherwise never have ex- 


ee 

ate grout nti inculcate is 
Rha! there is in citege: nature,. 
oti al is not warthys 0 Pattontion and res 
flection, nothing that does not form part of the 
great chain of cause and effect, and consequent. 
ly capable-of leading to the most valuable and 
interesting events, There is a feeling abroad, 
that it forms no part of the business of the tiller 
of the soil to think. This is not true, and the 
position should be exploded at once. It is sear- 











pe inked to deseond upon all parts: of the 


re is a. piece of old 3, to your 
rams a little sepa Usd gir Aite 
f|anda very necessary miodern addition to take 
k | the opportunity of purchasing at the farmer’s 
‘house, while you see the animelin j puris natural. 
ibus and before he has heen decked out and trim- 
med for show by the barber. A ‘thick 
fleece, covering all parts with as.much eq ality 
as possible, containing plenty of yolk, or inspis- 
sated perspiration, is the-object. Ifewes,equal- 
ly well bred, can be procured, thé shepherd an- 
ticipates and reaps an immediate benefit; if not 
he must. patiently await improvement} of his 
wool, through the medium of the pom blood 
of his rams, 

At shearing time, examine the bottoms of the 
fleece, or the lower extremity of the filaments of 


or if the sheep have a coarse breech, or be not 


for a breeding stock,.where.it w: rpetuate 
its defects.—The rer of yo on prea, is 
a good proof of the thi sof the fleec2, since 
by y the closeness and thi of the wool, the 
grease or perspirable matter of the animal is re. 
tained; hence fine, closed, curled wool hus ever 
the greatest quantity of yolk—Aath Memoirs. 


* 








cely possible for a man to be more favorably sit- 
vated for an observation of nature than the far- 
His business is with the soil he treads 


% pon, with its various constituents and their 


ever varying proportions—with the green earth 
and its covering of grapes and plants, its trees 
and its Howers—while over head i s stretched the 
broad oer-arching sky, inviting him to.useful re- 
flection, and urging him to “look throug’ na- 
ture, up to natures God.” — Gen. Farmer. 





OOSING SHEEP FOR BREEDING: 
rs) of the twoispecies of sheep, the lonz and 

) the short wooled, having been chosen, as “most 
“appropriate to the situation, and wool beirg 
made an object,-it is most advantageous to sel. 
ect such flocks as are pure as.poss 

species to which they belon 
of the short and long wor 
generally produce an inf 
tageous to the manufactu 











guides case. 
> Whether the wool belong or short, the’ car. 
a of the animal to be aniply and regu- 


larly covered, it is a great defect when the bel- 
®. is bare, and a still greater when the wool is 


inl and open along the ridges’of the back, ad- 


pee more of 


‘short wooled flea’, will be the belt 


TO DESTROY THE WIRE WoRM. 

This insect, so destructive to many crops, =, 
preying upon the roots of plants, dee 
earth, is well known to the farmer. © hie Gon Gen- 
esee Farmer—after sargiyingell experiments 
that have been tried for its*destruction, thinks 
that ploughing late in the fall, the land intend- 
ed to be cultivated the’énsuing year, is the most 
sure destruction. The insect is thus ‘thrown 
out'from his entrenchment,and the nipping frosts 
soon unfit him for service. 





RAISING POTATOES. 

An agricultural pa s, that if the eyes of 
potatoes ase Soaked in milk for’ three days be- 
tore planting, they will produee finer and more 
mealy potatoes than they can grow in any other 
them. Three years ago, a 
ner of Penn one a bet, grew 620 

‘one acre of land, by 











sical have repeal. 
90 mich of a tax. 26,000 heads 
ht in since the’,tax—about 
Wwe laa 


Never tc ar ce dclibesiadle cod 





mitting Tain eer to a most susceptible 


never fail to fulfil your - Promise to the letter: 


er 


¢ 


wool; ifit be stichy-haired, or mixed quality, 


well covered, it must be rejected, as improper ‘ 


‘cents bounty on Crow’s ~ 
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From Fessenden’s Complete Farmer. 

STIMULATION OF SOILs. 

From a frequent perusal of the benefits deri- 
ved from lime inits application to soil in Eu. 
rope, I have been induced for more than‘a score 
of years, successively to make use of ft for ag-), 
ricultural purposes to the extent of more than 
one hundred casks annually. 


‘better composition of soil bé-hadi.T have bean 


guided -herein- from. general reasoning—not 
trom ‘any. proofithat the lime might not~be re. 
peated’ me aS me Tey Be 

It seems, howevéy, to be a’prevailing opinion 
where lime has-been most in use, ‘that it opens 
the sod and makes it more pérous, giving there- 
by a better aetion to other manures, which a 


One of my first experimbnts’ arosé from’ a | judicious husbandry should in succssion apply. 


desire to give a top-dressing to a piece of land 
which it was otherwise inconvenient to do.— 
The soil wasa heavy black loam. Having a 


quantity of black earth from a trencli, (or top|” 
stratum) I procured a quantity -oflime:’ A bot. p 
tom of four or five buck loads of earth was fiist | WHas 
placed; then a couvle of casks~of ‘lime ‘were © 


spread thereon; then earth and lime again till 
my materials were used, or the quantity need-., 
was had at the rate of eight: or ten casks to 
the acre. Thus a cask being supposed to pro- 
duce about five bushels of slacked lime, the cost 
“of which, if the casks are swelled and the lime 
partly slacked,,is eight to ten cents a bushel: 
This is the. most moderate application in Eu- 
rope, and the cost is about the same, ; 
This mixture, after lying twelve or fourteen 
days, was shovelled over, and after some days, 


in this application of lime to a grass sward in 
a deep springy soil, I have been for 4 long time 
well satisfied. “It was several years before I 
ndertook the same practice on a light Soil, and 
id it with less’expectation. But I was some. 
“sUtprised to fitld it equally beneficial. 
: ir lime*has been mentioned as a compo- 
nent article’ in top-dressing for a green sward. 
Its effect will be shown-on ploughed land, and 
in a grain ¢rop. - by 

* * * * * * * 






I had a’ piece of ground of about® four acres, 
of rather light soil, which gave promise of.,a 
very small crop of grass.. Being without, the 
means of obtaining’ manure, as I had a quantity 
of éarth of the top stratum, taken on building a 
wall, L forthwith “procured a quantity of lime 
and mixed itin the manner. before mentioned. 


being found fine and well mixed, was spread | About the middle of Jane I had the grass mow. 


from the cart on the ground, Tomy surprise, 
I found the effect produced toybe equal to what 
is usual from common compost manure! 


ed and the land ploughed. The lime compost 
was then Spread and harrowed in. An early 
sort of yellow corf, which when ripe, husked 


In England, where lime is most. used for agri- | itself, was procured. And my neighbors, who 


cultural purposes, it is considered that in its 
crude state, or ungalcined state, itis most ben. 
eficial, if pounded or Made tine. This, where 
limestone abounds, ifs well to know; but,there 
is little of it in this neighborhood. Encouraged 
by. this experiment, I ¢@ntinued to purchase, 
and apply considerable quantities of damaged 
and air-slacked lime in my cultivation, particu: 
jarly for a low, flat piece ofland. This being 
intersected with small ditches, furnished~ the 
earth, I was notable otherwise to procure to 
mix. with. the lime, A not well, however, in 
such cases,.to lower the surface by taking off 
more.than will keep the ditches open. . When 
the earth is tough.with sward, We.; it. may be 
niade finer by being carted out @nidyput in heaps, 
on the ground, and spread afterwards. Indeed 
this is done to great. advantage in the winter. 
The poaching the land or malking-a rough sur- 
face for the scythe, being thén-well avoit 

As this land cannot” advantage be 
‘ploughed, I have in applying every third year a} 
top-dressing, as my custom. is, alternated, giv- 
ing first a dressing of earth ‘and dimé,-and at 
the expiration of three years, @ coat of com- 
post manure. . 





_| used to good advan 


‘knew the process, were, in the fall of the year, 


much surprised by the stout ears of golden — 


grain that unfolded to view! ? 

I trust enough has been said to show the-ben- 
eficial use of lime. Whether. it acts on, the at- 
mosphere only, oras a stimulant to the soil, or 
actually contains (as is.strongly maintained by 
some) within itself, the food for plants, is well 
worthy of discussion. ‘ 

But whether tither of these catses sop. 


tly, or they altogether, conduee'to thé natrition 


of plants, atv advantageous effect of the use of 
lime on soil seems conclusively to follow. . I 
have endeavored to avoid nice discriminations 
and have stated: my practice plainly, not from 
its novelty to many of your readers, but because 
not only a great waste is made of this article, 
but it is believed that as its average price in 
good condition is about ten cents, it may be 
ifage. So also it is with mor., 
tar, rubbish of walls and chimneys, plaster.é 
from old buildings. These, (andit'is somewhat 









as a. top-dressing to low soil’ to’ vety good ef- 
fect. Phra i SR ae iE 
It has been observed that if lime is a fertilé: 





This has been-done on the principle that a 
more judicious fixture would be made, and a 


~~ 


zer of soil, why is it that where it abounds. and 
often forms an under stratum a greater fertility 





ay 
. 


relative to this discussion) 1 have'made ‘use of” 
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lime is a constituent principle, it is believed, in. 


all soil,and may- be supplied, where from ex- 
perience a deficienuy is found. But when it 
superabounds, as in most other thmgs, excess 
may be injurious. In allt ore experience 
is wished for as. the only safe. and profitable 
guide. fe Clee: ; 





eT” Fron thé Cu'tivator. 
FACTS, WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION. 
Five millions of agriculturists in Great 
ain furnish “subsistencé-for her populatic 
sixteen.to eighteen millions of people. G 
Britain imports but a small amount of pi 
ions. ' “x See 
Twelve millions of agriculturists in the Uni. 
ted States do not furnish subsistence for a pop- 
ulation of sigieen millions. We import bread- 
stuffs, now, almost every country of Eu- 
rope. ae 
Whence this inighty difference? It is not 
owing to the natural inferiorif¥ of our soil, nor 
to the “inferiority .of our laborers in physical 
strength and industry. In bofh these we claim 
to have the advantage of the old continent;— 
but it is owing to the neglect. of our legislators 
ard statesmen, to deme and aid this great 
primary branch of labor—it ig for want of that 


ence give there, 
and which. they do not give here. There we 
see established schools of agriculture, boards of 
agriculture. Here we see neither. There ag- 
ae science constitutes a branch of in- 
struction im the primary schools, and practical 
instruction is dispensed in those of higher 
grades. Here our schools do not afford instruct. 
ion in either the science’or practice. There large 
sums are disbursed from the public treasury, to 
make@gricultural surveys, to publish standard 
wo husbandry, and to call forth genius 
tgs by liberal rewards and distinctions. 

e government expends nothing for these 
objects, There agricultural improvement is 
promoted from state policy. Here it is neglect- 
ed—because it has no quid pro quo—nothing to 
offer to gratify the short-sighted cupidity of 
party. Our statesmen are 0 greedy for the 
sixpence that is close to their eye, that they do 
not see the dollar which beckons them from the 
distance.. The landed proprictors of Europe 
gene Ossess intelligence and influence, 
which they effectually: exert,in combined éffort 





to increase the products of their estates. Here 


the proprietors. are too often uninformed 

spiritless, having no concert, and tamely sub. 
mitting to the miserable pittance which their 
public servants may find leisure “or inclination 


to dole out-to them. ~ 


Re 


does not prevail. “To. this it may be added that | Macbeth was" a murderer, not because the 


witches predicted, but because the prediction 
aroused the thought. Beware then of signs and 
fortune-tellers. busi : 
Flowers.— Flowers are divided into annuals, 
whieh flower’and die ‘the year they are sown; 
biennials, which flower the second year, and 
then die; and perenniais which do not, general- 
ly, flower the first year, but die down to the 
ground annually, and spring up-again every 
Succceding spring for a number of years. 










~ The. Highland agricultural society of Scot- 
Tand has offered a premi im of 500 sovereigns 
for the first successful application of steam pow- 
Fer to the cultivation of the soil. 
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our farmers generally, is found extremely Eng 
blesome and injurious. re myself withe 

ed its bad effects. A has been proposed 
in some of the paperg. > me to. sow a bushel of 
dry ashes to the acre of vegetables subject to 
the inroads of this insect. ‘The ashes to be ap- 
plied while the dew-is on, or while the vegeta- 
bles are moist. ‘The application should be 
made when the plants are from two to four 
days old. . This top-dressing, while it prevents 
the ravages of the fly, stimulates the growth of 
the plants. [I have tried the experiment for 
two or three years past with my turnip-field, 
and invariably with the best»successi. Should 
a tain immediately succeed thé sowing-of the 
ashes, the application. should'.be immediately 
repeated. A Bucks County Farmer. 





PRESERVING PUMPKINS. 


A correspondent at Union Bridge, Maryland, 
ander date of May 9th, says—“in looking over 
the Farmers’ Cabinet to-day, I find a request 
from one of your subscribers, for information 
as to. the best method of preserving pumpkins 
through the winter. I answer that the way to 
preserve them for one or more years, is, to pull 
them before the fest comes ons and keep them 
if@warm.dry.toom. This is my method, and 
1 have now several large ones in my house, in 
a fine state of preservation; and my neighbor, 
Mr. Davis Lightner, one of your subscribers, 
has them, two years‘old-at this time, weighing 
43 vownds each, ‘They are very fine.”—Farm- 
: ers Cabinet. 









“The most foolish thing in the world is said 
to be, “to bow fo the rich till you are unable 
to. stand eregt inthe presence of an honest 
mar.” , eee "Eg 
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THE BLACK: FLY. rk ty 
In some sections, the, black fly, known Fd . 
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From the Genesee Farmer. .|sapply, and’ upomwhich in reality the plant sub. 
REASONS FOR A ROTATION or Ckors.. . |Si8ts. “But against the very fact mentioned by 
Every farmer who.ja. well inféemed:. or wits Decandolle in confirmation of his opinion, that 
‘is an accurate observer of the means necessary. optinfgtfewed upon the ground kills plants, and 
to suceess in tilling the soil, is aware that teenie we Ps ekcefarth: wipraductive, we 
‘changing crops is one of the most -essential a nes aa uch more: apposite’. fact ‘that 
steps in obtaining thisresult. Unless in extra- | 1, Sat ~ Ourish for efitire celturigs, in 
ordinary cases,he never thinks of getting|° at of exertions from: their ows roots.— 
wheat, or-corn, or other grains, two successive Of this our primeval forests furnish. the most 
years from the same ground; experience has ample evidence; as do the prairies of the illimit. 
taught him that this. course is not consistent Biko NOS, OF the meadows Op pastures that for 
with good farming; yet he niay not be aware ages inmemorial in England have been devoted 
of the many. explanations that have*been given| B'S Prove that plants of this kind’ do nof 
of the causes that render such rotation neces.|> from these imaginary secretions, 
sary. : | The celebrated naturalist Mirbel, has. tately 
When it had beer’ ascertained that any tap |@!ven the following explanations cf the pheno. 
rooted or pivoting plant such as the turnip, beet, mena that rendered rotation of crops advisable. 
or €arfot, would grow whefé.. the same Year, or ‘aré'simple, and in the main satisfactory, 
“the year before, clover or grain. had ‘grown, ‘it ‘amounting in subsiance to thessame that have 
By some writersion agriculture osed to | boencsiv@niin a former, volume of the ‘Farmer., 
suit from the radicles or this class of plants ey ts.nequire other @lements fortheir support, 
aving power to make their way thygngix the’ es th } elements of assimilation, and -can- 
alréady impoverist perficial dayers;of the | 2°t thrive without them, Fer instance there 
soil, and striking "to. where, thé power | 's silex in the came, and there is lime in certain 
of sustenance was. y u impaired.» This: in plants, (Say wheat, ] whose organization could 
part may be true, but to this hypothesis itimay not bso tedwithout it. ‘The quantity of any 
still be objected, that were » the, elements i.of nuz Sage eretion: in a plant is generally 
trition and growth contained in the earth,,, and | Smalls. still the necessity for it may be presum- 


these all that plants require for. their support }Cd.as absolute. Plants cannot be constituted 
ip SUP Rent utiles alf the materials they require be furnish. 


































and the perfection of theif Seeds; then tt woul 
be sufficient to manure the: wheat or corfifield |edto'them; and¥indeed the same observations 
of the preceding year, to. m@lte-it capable: afig | Witkepply-to animals; deprive a hen of lime, 
second years crop. This however. as.a geners|!2eT; ¢ags Wall have no shell; deprive the earth of 
al result is. contradicted by- experience, and,|'ts sa) ok ae form potash, soda, or 1 com. 
therefore-@annot be a satisfactory explanation, ‘bitfation with minerels lime, gypsum, &c., and 
of the cause why'a rotation is necessary. | ‘you déstrof its productive power, THe small. 
The celebrated: Pictel of Geneva, suipposed)| est-quantity of gypsum will have a remarkable 
that the circumstances of roots succeeding after, *flect.on clover; and the effects of the other 
grain, was probably owing to different plants | combinations are scarcely less. visible on: other 
requiring and drawing'from the earth not the | Varicties of plants. But the formation of these 
same, but different eléments, the supply of any | Salts, or materials, existing and sustaining the 
of which being limited, the earth is amerced of growth of plants, when spontaneous, a 
some new and sustaining principle by every suc. |.and the result of regular chemical chan 
ceeding crop. ‘This explanation is defective in 


which have been. at work for centuries; and 
assuming that plantsihave a powor of selecting | when the natural and limited supply is exhaust- 
their nutritive matter, an assumption not: only 


ed as it soon must be, if the successive crops of 
hypocritical, but wholly contradicted by the 


the same kind are forced upon the soil, then the 
facts; for plants.are observedito.take up differ. | plants will look yellow and shabby, each ' year 
ently all substances soluble in: winter. 


‘renders it more worthless, | until finally. not 
The speculation of Decandolle has found nu-|@nough grow to repay cultivation. Let. the 
merous and able supporters; still we think it 


crop perish where it grew, the earth will .re-as- 
wholly unreconcilable.with “numerous facts, —| seme the minerals and salts extracted from it 
This philosopher supposes that tlt exertions 


during such growth, and the same plant. will 
from plants during their growth, ma tas {flourish indefinitely.” 
poisons to the earth, and, after. a certain time;| The course of the farmer then inthe culfi- 
so injure it, as to prevent -the further growth | vation of the-soil would seem to be plainly indi- 
of plants that may have once and perhaps 1ecently:| cated. “The cause of exhaustion once*asccr- 
flotrished there. _ Such exertions he supposes to | tained, anda suitable remedy discovered, it on- 
beemmanations from the root, the. remains of 


. ly. remains to-ayoid the one, and apply the oth- 
those juices which the earth and alt conjointly | er, to efisure perpetual fertility to our soils. By 


ee 
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ely o examiniag the nature of plants, the 
soil they best flourish in, the kinds of food they 
require, the manures that act the most on their’ 
irritability and stimulate their growth the most 
sensibly, we shall arrive at cofrect conclusions 
respecting many processes that.are now invol- 
ved in mystery, and exceedingly simplify the 
manner, as well as increase the profits of agri- 


culture. . Genesee Farmer. 


To our PATRONS.—During . the indt few 
weeks many, of our patrons have solicited: to |! 
be informed what kind of currency would: <2 
received in payment forthe Tennessee’ Fatmer 
to whom we would say that post nc ed sgt | 
by Crutcher, Allison & Co., Yeatman,.Wagds 
& Co., one dollar notes and larger; on- anypoof 
the solvent ‘oe of North or South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Temneséee; we Sah 
fully received, 





‘PHREE EXPERIMENTS OF 1 Ae 
This is‘ the title of a little work tl t haai re. 


ceived universal commendation. “The des f 


nl 


it is to teach true independence and domestic | | 
economy, It»is in the form ofa oan i. but,| 
sound morality and correct principles ave, id.) 
culeated in the. most pleasing and successful! | qivalent to h 


manner. Though it rebukes with severity the 
fashionable fooleries of the world, and justly ex- 


poses to contempt and ridicule, the attempt of 


too many persons to live ina style beyond their 
means; it has, nevertheless, had an unexampled 
success. We are informed that no less than 
twenty thousand copies were sold in two months 
from itg first appearance. This, to some ex- 
tent, bespeaks. a healthy state of public senti- 
ment, and a disposition to return to correct 
practices. The story is said to be taken from 
teal life, and is the history of a family in three 
different situations—living within the means, 
living up te the means, and living beyond the 
means—under each of which divisions are dis. 
played, with ‘simplicity and force,the important 
truths esigned to be inculcated. 

We now many persons who*could derive 
from it important lessons. It costs but'a tri. 
fle, and should be in the hands eer family, 
old and young, Pas 

The work has met with such an favor with 

ean wat the editor has Shera to 





* as 


% 
* 


make a «periodical of it for_one year, by pub- 
lishing several other numbers on the same gen- 
eral subject... We publish a short extract shew- 
ing the object and | plan of the publication, 





Yankee Farmer, speaking of that inischievous: 
bird the crow, gives a plan adopted by a boy in 
st to rid his father’s~ cornfield of them, 
‘the Soaked, gome corn in new ram, strewed it. 
sitet: the: field ‘in: meneenicns spots; the crows 





it tod often, do, fell an easy preys tor 





that crows\aré ennperies=s new idea—per- 
nye a ipa hace 






‘ qi 
oiCueunle: ethers 


has fern nearly Stwoé 





severe cold winter, which-h id pitta thats the 

mers despainof raising a nia of wheat e« 
“quantity usually 
they were joyf. disappointed, and blessed 
with as good a crop as they haye been for the 


‘Oat crops are remarkably finel’ Corn good as 
could be expected, though injared by much 
rain. 


ADDITIONAL LIST OF AGENTS 
L. R. Starks P. M. Littleberry P. O. West 


Tennessee. 
Nethaniel K. Jones, Spring Creek W. Ten. 


rimony, once asked the philosopher Aristappus, 
what sort ofa Woman he should choose for a 
wife, “Indeed I cannot advise -you,” said the 
cynic, “if sheis beautiful,.she will deceive 
you, if she is ill favored she will disgust you; if 
she is pgor she will riitn you, and if she is rich 
she will domineer over you, Indeed my May 
friend you must be your own ee oe 
matter.” 





A fertile country—The Isle of Wight a 
ces in-one year sufficient grain to maintain 
inhabitants and visiters for seven, 
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A waY TO KILL crows.—A writer ‘in ‘thee 


ate it, and became groggy,” remarks, “and as” 


their designing enemy.” The same as to. say” 
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last five years, both for quantity and quality. » 


A young man desirous of "engaging in mat. ) 
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COOKERY—CONTINUE D. 


Beef Soup. —The best parts for this purpose 
‘are the leg or shin, ora piece of the middle of 
a brisket of beef, of about eight pounds weighit; 
put it into a soup-pot or deep stewpan, with'| * 
cold water enough fo-cover it, and a quart over; 
set it on.a quick fire to get the scum up, which 
remove as it rises; then put i in two carrots, two 
turnips, two leeks, or two large onions, two 


heads of celery,.and a faggot of parsley;,set the 


pot by the side of the | fire to simmer very gent. 
ly, till the meat is just tender enough to. eat; 
this will require about four or five hours. 
Put.a carrot, a turnip, a large onion, and a 
eS p of coleryy into the soup whole— 
hem Out as soon as they are done enough; 
elay them op a dish till they are cold, then: cut 
them into small squares; when the beef is done 
take it ont carefully; take off the; and put, 
the vegetables that are cut i soup, the: 
flavor of w hich may heighten, by adding a 
table spoonful of catsup. 
If & Thieened Soup ‘is preferred, take four 
rge fable-spoonsful of the cleam fat from the 
p of the pot, and four spoonful of flour; mix 
it smooth together, then by degrees stir it well 
into the soup, which simmer for ten minutes 
longar at least;skim it well,and add the vegeta- 
bles and seasoning the same as directed in the 
clear soup. i 




















Perch Fried.—Wash the fish well—wipe 
them on a dry cloth; flour them lightly all over 
and fry them in ten minutes in hot lard or drip- 
pings; send them up on a hot dish, garnished 
with sprigs of green parsely. 

” Suet Pudding or Dumplings.—-Chop six oun- 
ces.of\suet very fine—put it ina basin with six 
ounces of flour, two ounces of bread-crumbs, 
and a teaspoonful of salt; ,stir it all well toge- 
ther; beat two eggs on.a plate, acd'to thém six 

sful.of milk, put it -by: degrees into 
poe and stir it_all well together; divide 
it into six dumplings, and-tie them separate, 
previously dredging-the cloth lightly with flour. 


Boil them one hour. 
This is very good the next day firied. The 


above will make a very good pudding, boiled in 
an earthenware mould, with the addition of dhe 
more eggs @- little more milk, and om ounces of 
suet.‘ Boilit two hours. 


¥ , 
cee 


Mufins.—To one quart of sweet milk, take 

three quarters of a pound of melted batter, and 
eight eggs beaten well, and as much good flour 
as will make it fato'a stiff batter, then beat ‘it 
until it is very light; bake i ina tolerably quick 
oven, in  patengns or hes Ops. 





a 


a” POTATO BREAD. 


‘sing loving” as says the old adige. 
And tasting, as all will admit who try it. 
And if‘any one is in particular want of a 
subject .to make, the trial. on,atwe advise 
him, especially if he ‘has a family and’ can’t 
cherfully pay fourteen dollars a barrel for flour, 


“Baht”? 
cries one, “tis heavy stuff—can’t eat il any 
more than. I can eat lead.” Pooh!” says anoth- 
er} wouldn’t eat potato bread—the poor 
may ‘eat it, who can get nothing else!” Friends, 
don’t be so fast. © If you are not particular cir- 
cumspect, you may eat it unawares} for depend 
upon it you would be puzzled to tell it from 
bread made entirely of flour. We speak from 
personal knowledge. Our own “better half” 
has tried the ‘experiment, and succeeded'to -a 
charm. . Somewhat mere than half of the bread 
was of potato, which was crushed after being 
boiled, and mixed witli the flour. - it rose quick, 


jand when baked, come out “as light ds aféther,” 


and as sweet as the best’ wheat: “The expe- 
riment has also been triedin the family of a 
friend, with a like result. We say then, ifany 
body wishes to live in a frugal way and live 
well too, tug away at your potato bin‘as much 
as-at your flour barrel, and snap ‘yout fingers 
at the speculators who would fill their pockets 
at the expence»of yours, 

P. 8. Since writing the above, we ‘have’ re- 
ceived from a friend, some very nice dough 
nuts, made of potatoes and-flour, half and half. 
Try it, Ladies.—Franklin Mer. 





From the Canam, 


ON THE. CULTURE OF COTTON. 


J. Buel, Dear Sir.—Having recently become 
a subscriber to’your very valuable, poblicatitn, 
the “Cultivator,” and deeming it highly i i 
bent upon each subscriber to contribute this 
“quota” » of agricultural information towards 
promoting the end of your publication, I:send 
you the following, as the most general adapted 





i? we 






and nine shillings for cornjand twelve cents for: 
pork, to — trial of potato bread. 
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mode Of-c tivati action t in North, Carolina. 
The land is “bedded,” or broken up as soon af- 
icking out as possible (the. earlier the bet- 
tery ith a plough drawn. by two horses.— 
beds are from 91-2 to4 fect wide. After 
ibe arth has settled, and become somewhat i in. 
durated through the influence of | rains and. the 
sun, a dowble horse-harrow is applied. to, the 
ridges, accor immediately by. a sinaller 
one, which reduces Nott to. a perfect state 
of pulverization. follows. the “marker,” 
drawn by one horse, whieh makes a small 
trench on the middle’ Of the fi e,. in which | 
the seeds are strewn by hand... ge seeds are 
rubbed, previous to ag in-ashes and wa- 
ter, which process. es. three distinct ed. 
vantages. 1. Itenables each seed to: 
sepatate position when sown. 2 Tt'atts asa 
stimulant upon the, plant,—and 3d. ft “ei 
the ravages of that destructive insect, fhe ¥ 
worm,” The seed are covered v ee tly, 
say from 1 eet inches, by means. Of “a'small 
harrow, of 6 teeth. Next in 
process of * és bavings: which consistS» 
ing the we ing-hoes to edith side of th 
ton.on ‘the 3 rid 5 after which the bar. of: 

SO is run at such a dle fs ont | 
as will not disturb its lateral “roots, 
y which, all the garss that is taken fbx the 

vicinit of the plant is entirely covered in thé 
middle of the alley or water-furrow. About 8 
or 10 inches, and the most promising and [yi x: 
uriant stalks selected,. leaving from one to ‘two 
inahill. Next follows the “dirting 'pfacess,” 
as it is termed, which by some is done with the 
hand, by others .with- the: hoe. The former 
mode is too laborious, and far from. heing the 
most effectual and expeditious. When. the cot- 
ton has attained a considerable height, the. bar 
is run very sha:low, and the plough is run deep, 
when the mould- board i is turned to, the. cotton, | 
so-prevent “firing.” The cultivation then is 
perfected, by,alternately “barring” and turning 
the mould board to.the cotton immediately . fol- 
lowed by the hoes, for the purpose of more ef- 
fectually . dirting the cotton, and, uncovering 
those beanies Fen the mould-board may haye 
covered. Some of my neighbors “top” their 
cotton; : they-think it causes the plant to expand 
more, and form more pods. I should like to see 
in your next ber,a description ol the “Cul: 
tivator,”. whith you recommend to your readers 
as entirely. superseding the necessity of the 
Hi and hoein the cultivation of Indian corn 
er, Wi a detail of the best method of cul- 


2 aii. 
With: uneigned respect,’ 
‘ Tam yours, 
~ AGRICOLA’ 
North | Carolina, 1st Nov. a " 
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oe" QUATATY OF AMERICAN LE. 
During a late interview with a Seis ‘intelli. 

gent Riband weaver,. from ‘Coventry, England, 

we showéd him a speciti en of American silk, 
reeled by an’expr.enced r eler,and he pronoun- 
ced it, in respect fo strevié thyaltorether~su 


woven in-his native country. He remarked that 
he had never seen silk ofqual s h.of fibre 
and had no doubt-that he could w. from it 
double the quantity. of- ribands that he could 
from the silk ordinarily used by the riband man- 
ufacturers of Coventry. This speaks volume 
in favor of the quality of American silk, especi- 
ally such as i is growed in the northern latitudes. 
The cocoons, from which the silk was r 





ae Mineral- Tallow, —A minéral silting pos. 


sessing “most of the properties of tallow, has 

found ina ‘bog.on the borders of Loch 
‘Tynsjin Sedtland.. About a century since, 
this singular mineral was discovered, for the 


| first. time, on the coast of Finland, and after- 


swards at Strasburg. It is said to be as com- 
buatible 48 any 6f the inflammable oils, and in 
color, feel, and all other respects, except smell, 
‘to resemble animal tallow.—Silk Cult. 





high birth is the ‘greatest. . True. nobility. is 
derived from virtue, not from birth. _ Titles,.in-® 
deed, may be-purchased, but virtue. isthe only 
coin that makes the bargain valid, 


bes 





White-washing.—Have you your barhs sta- 
bles, and poultry houses, inside and out, 
well white-washed, as also your garden and 
yard fences, as wellas those on eather side the 
avenue leading to your dwelling;not forgetti gy. 
while the white-washer has the brush in hand, 
to let him apply it freely to every part. of your 
dwelling that is not papered or painted. Be- 
sides adding much to the appearance of a home- 
stead, there is nothing more promotive of health 
than this method of cleansing. — Balt. em 


7 ees 


Durability of Tron. —Among the. curosities 
exhibited on the 4th of March*in the model 
room.of the society ‘of Arts:in’ London, were a 
wroughtiron ring from~an. oak axeltree of a 
twenty-four pounder sunk in the-roy 
at Spithead, in august, 1782: a hook ring 
which. had. beem, in the. sea:nearly.-eight huns - 
dred-years. .. Part of a-ball.taken out-of a ca 
non from the Mary. Rose, sunk at 














bago. 


rior to any Euros “xn or? ndia silk he +had ever 


were made on the cold mountains of Lichfi eld 
. pcountys Conn.—Silk Culturist. 5 


Of all vanities. and fopperies, the vanity of : 


in 1545, was found to be converted into plum._ F 
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From tue Rergpuican & Anvert. en. 
OBITUARY: Ae 

The Hon. Tuomas Emmerson, is no more; on Satur- 

day mogning | emacs 10° o’clock, his-spirit: took. its 

i was bourne.on the ‘‘wings of the wind” to 
its leat: ahode. Far upwards.of nine months, he had 
been confined to his rooin,. andthe greater part of the 
time to his-bed-by a shroallierase. In the first instance 
atising from biliary concretions in the gall bladder, 
co suonty ca’fed gall stones; amounting (as was discd- 
vered'by a post mortem examination) to the astonishing 
number »f 251; in size, varring from. a hickory nut, 
down to that ofa grain. of wheat; myolving in. slow iu- 
flamation the liver, bowél<. and other adjacent viscera, 
untilit ended in severa’ pretty extensiv- structural dis- 
organization ; aud was attended throughout with: the 
most excruciating pain, which was bourne with the ut” 
most resignati #n uuu os philosophy; not‘a repin- 
ing mb ~ ur ever escaned his lips. 

He con ‘one in poss er his nt>t fronlties un- 
til bis latest breath; he gave assurances that he waspre~ 
pared to :neet his Gud, and for some days previous to | 
his exit, his conv rsation ge «ti: to;ned to things of 
a spiritoal nature, and hi: great wish seemed to be that 
his fellow creatures would prepare themselves for eternity: | 

The-Jvdge was aged 64-years, and has left a widow; 
and several children by his ixst = page, to deplore 
their greatdoss. 


For many years, he had been actively employed in en-.| - 


deavoring to benefit his fellow man; benevolent, and up-: 
Tight-in his walk, he had endeared many friends to him,- 
who sincerely regret the departure of so eminent and use- 
fula man. As proof of ing en!»:g--¢-and ex anded> be- 
nevolence which graSps posterity in its embrace, and ex. 
hibits a mind stripped of that shallov and. superstitious 
bigotry, so prevalent in our land, which’ prohibits the 
- inspection of the lifeless vody, fur the most important 
purposes of the living, he frequently, not only -re- 
quested, but enjoined” it on His Physicians, (Docts. 
Samuel B. Cunningham and John E. Cosson) and 
friends, ‘thatehis body should be so inspected, that 
if pots ble, the cause of his disease might be ascer- 
tained, for the benefit of the living. An example} 
worthy of t the bighest commendation, and which we 
most a wish to be more generally adopted. 

In the death of Judge Emmerson, Tennessee has lost 
a usefal citizen, society a valuable’ member, education 
and Interna! Improvement, an able ‘advocate, and the 
country a sincere christian and philanthropist. 

Qn Sunday afternoon, his remains were removed .to 
the Methodist Ch “Dhar in the presence of-a large 
audience, the Rev. m offered prayer, and 
portrayed in a short ie comprehensive distourse, the vir. 
tuesof the decgased; after which hisremains were fol- 
lowed to the ‘grave, by a large concourse of citizens, and 
the last honors were paid to departed worth. 
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